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that necessity, must be ascribed Li Hung-chang's
remarkable ascendancy over the Empress Dowager
Tzii Hsi, and the unbroken continuity of her pro-
tective favour.   It was his distinctive merit and the
secret of his paramount influence with the masterful
ruler of China that, almost alone, he realised that the
West's invention of steam-power and scientific war-
fare had put an end to the Middle Kingdom's ancient
assumption of superiority and policy of aloofness.
As far as internal policies were concerned, he remained,
like Tzu Hsi, faithful to the principles and traditions
of statecraft which centuries of experience had proved
to be effective in preserving the authority of auto-
cratic government and the homogeneous civilisation
of the race.    In the domain of foreign politics he
endeavoured to find a middle way of compromise,
whereby those principles and traditions might be
maintained and China at the same time be enabled
to adapt herself to a rapidly changing environment.
This was the keynote and constant inspiration of his
diplomacy.    Tainted though they were by personal
ambition and greed of gain, Li's efforts in this direc-
tion were undeniably courageous and patriotic accord-
ing to his lights.

Not that he loved, or even admired, the European
or the Western type of civilisation. On the contrary,
all the record of his life and writings goes to show
that, while recommending conciliation of the outer
barbarian as a matter of prudence, he remained from
first to last convinced of the moral superiority of
China's social and political traditions. Just as Tzii
Hsi in 1900 staked all on the forlorn hope, offered
her by the Boxers, of driving the foreigner into the
sea, so Li would undoubtedly have supported the